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WHAT STARTED as a songfest at Peekskill has endedina shigfest at Korea.The 

months from Peekskill to Korea have seen a continous growing attack on peace 
time cultural workers. But this gloom is being dispelled by the ferocity with 
which cultural workers the world over are striking back. 

The attack on the Hollywood Ten was the opening gun. It was in this mass art 
media that the first successful trial balloon was launched. And the cry was and 
continues the same: ‘‘Reds’’--‘‘Comunists’’. Book burning nazi tactics were the 
order of the day at the Peekskill concert--songbooks and music manuscripts were 
fuel for bonfires-- followed by outright rioting. This fascist fuel, fanned a cold 
war into an inferno on Korea less then a year later. Peace is now ‘‘verboten’’! 

I is not surprising that the full vent of this fury has been unleashed against 
Negro cultural leadership. The attack against Paul Robeson the concert singer at 
Peekskill and the recent recall of his passport are no separated incidents. Dur- 
ing the intervening year the voices of Marion Anderson and Duke Ellington have 
joined those of thousands of other cul- 
tural workers, and they cry, Korea or 
Peekskill, fascism is fascism. pone | 

A Hanns Eisler, who is denied the 
right to earn a livelihood in America, 
writes the Anthem of the Democratic. ve. 1 September 
German Republic (SING OUT -Aug. Vol. No. 5 +0 - 1950 
1,no,4) and his Song On Peace cantata. 
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Charlie Parker an outstanding ex- 
ponent of bebop upon signing a Peace 
petition said, ‘‘I don’t want my child to EDITOR 
die--the power to decide whether hu- MANAGING EDITOR 
ine ge ype a = bp mae os ~— MUSIC STAFF: James Hutchinson, Pete 

ie peopie-- @ people -— . ‘ 
not the political few. -- civilizationis a fe, saenmene, a ms, a 
good idea and right now is the time to LITERARY STAFF: Beatrice Baron 


” 
try it! ] Betty Sanders, Marilyn West Ernie 
Lieberman, Irwin Silber 


Waldemar Hille 
Helaine Mooney 


None are more desirous of Peace 
than the Russian people, who are 
anxious to carry out their peace time 
pursuits. Dmitri Shostakovich’s new 
oratorio, ‘‘Songs of the Forest’’, pre- 
sents a lyrical picture of the future 
plans for mighty walls of forest 
stretching ‘“‘from north to south’’, that f 
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Bloom, Fran Dellorco 


MAKE-UP STAFF: Harcid Bernz, Freeda 
Harrison, Jojo Lieberman 


CIRCULATION: Tommy Gerasci, Joan 
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can only come into being with Peace. 
I is also with just such a desire that 
the Leningrad composer, Alexander 
( Cont’d on back page ) 
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30 SCANDALIZE MY NAME 


A PAUL ROBESON favorite Negro spiritual 
As notated by James Hutchinson 

In this issue we are printing several songs that Paul Robeson has made 
famous throughout the world. You will think of many others like “Joe Hill’, 
“Water Boy’’, and “‘The House I Live In’’, etc. For more about Robeson, read our 
center-spread article on pages eight and nine. 

The song on this page was chosen because today American aggression is 
‘‘scandalizing our name’’ in the rest of the world. In fact, anybody who speaks or 
sings out for Peace today is “‘scandalized’’ 

Lively 
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name, O Lord, _ He scan -dal - iz-in my name] 


2. I met my sister the other day 
I gave her my right hand ..... Do you call that a sister? ..... 


3. I met my brother the other day 
I gave him my right hand ..... Do you call that a brother? ..... 
Copyright 1950 by PEOPLES ARTISTS, INC 
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FORMING A CHORUS 
THE FOLLOWING is the first 


of a series of 5 articles on ‘‘Forming 
a Chorus’? from a paper by Ralph 
Ditchik, who was conductor of the CIO 
Chorus and other trade union and com- 
munity choruses and singing groups. 
He was musical director of the Amer- 
ican Oultural Presentation at the 
World Youth Festival in Budapest last 
summer. He composed the music for 
a “Peace Caravan’’ that was touring 
the state of Pennsylvania. Since even 
performing music for peace has be- 
come a ‘‘subversive’’ activity, he re- 
cently spent 9 days in prison on $20,000 
bail for performing with this caravan. 
This series, which is part of apro- 

gram of Peoples Artists of stimulating 
and aiding in the development of young 
progressive choruses in America, will 
include: 

I Why Sing? 

Il For Whom to Sing? 

II How to Organize to Sing 

IV What to Sing and Where to Find It 

V_ How to Sing 


1. WHY SING 


Some of us choral conductors got 
together a few months ago and Pete 
Seeger observed that choruses were 
springing up all over the United States; 
that in the last couple of years there 
has been a very noticeable upsurge of 
choral singing. And he asked why. 

In the last two years the American 
people have been hit with the most in- 
tense propaganda of hate that any people 


anywhere have ever been subjected to, 
Along with this -and the beating of the 
war drums-has come a great threat to 
our civil liberties in the nationwide 
political witch-hunts, in the outbreaks 
of anti-semitism, and in the increased 
discrimination and violence against the 
Negro people. 

All of these things have had a dis- 
integrating effect on the social togeth- 
erness of the American people in their 
every day lives. Instead of friendship 
with our neighbors, there is some- 
times distrust if their political ideas 
differ from ours. Instead of brother- 
hood in our trade unions, there is dis- 
unity and political purgings. Instead of 
equality of all people, there is the in- 
creasing persecution and discrimina- 
tion against national and political mi- 
norities. Instead of economic security, 
there is increasing unemployment,fear 
of unemployment, and a ruthless fight 
for jobs. 


BUT human beings if they are to re- 
main human beings cannot live only in 
antagonism with each other. And so in 
periods such as the one we live in to- 
day, when the propaganda of distrust, 
animosity, and hatred fills the veryair 
we breathe,we would certainly ‘‘choke’’ 
if we didn’t find various ways of re- 
asserting our humanity. This means 
uniting with our fellow numan beings 
in a healthy, positive fashion. 


And so it is that today there are 
more and more people who are joining 
together to fight for peace, for civil 
liberties, for an abundant life. 

And so it is that today there are 
more and more people who are inter- 
ested in singing ina chorus, for this 
too is a form of asserting our social 
interdependance and mutual coopera- 
tion in a positive, satisfying, and hu- 
man way. 

Of course this is not to say that we 
have no need of singing until war and 
fascism threatens to dehumanize us! 
Singing has been one of the wonderful 
ways that human beings have been able 
to express cheir deep feelings for each 
other, and their world, and their lives 
ever since human beings became hu- 
man, And soit is precisely for this 

( Cont’d on back page ) 
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Words and music 
PEACE H P By Sophie Salpeter 


For those who like their songs in ‘‘pop’’ style, this should hit the spot. 
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FROM BORDER UNTO BORDER 


A PAUL ROBESON favorite From the opera ‘“The Quiet Don’’ 
As sung by Paul Robeson By L and L. Dzerzhinsky 


During World War I Americans came to know the famous Red Army songs. 
All European partisans picked them up. Many an innocent reactionary here has 
hummed them, stirred by their militant rhythm, their rich harmony. (Tex Beneke 
and his band recorded ‘“‘Meadowland’’ last year) They spring froma people’s cho- 
ral tradition and will stand always among the greatest patriotic songs. 
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suf - fer, Yes, read-y to fight till duath. 
(SPOKEN ) 
A fine lot these young fellows 
Life as they desire A 
They build anew 2 a * 
Will be worth-while : 
They’re real people -—— —— t 
Worth-while people in all ways ..... From bor - der to 
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33 VILNA GHETTO SONG 


A PAUL ROBESON favorite By Hirsh Glick 
English words by Aaron Kramer 


Hirsh Glick, 18 year old Jewish Partisan, waskilled inthe last year of the war. 
Throughout the Polish underground he was well known for his poems and songs 
(he often fitted new lyrics to old tunes), Zog Nit Keinmol has now been sung around 
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2. From land of palm-tree to the far-off land of snow 
We shall be coming with our torment and our woe 
And everywhere our blood has sunk into the earth 
Shall our bravery, our vigor blossom forth ..... 
3. We’ll have the morning sun to set our day aglow 
And all our yesterday’s shall vanish with the foe. 
And if the time is long before the sun appears 
Then let this song go like a signal through the years ..... 
4. This song was written with our blood and not with lead; 
It’s not a song that summer birds sing overhead; 
It was a people, among toppling barricades, 
That sang this song of ours with pistols and grenades ,.,.. 
5. (repeat first verse and refrain) 


the Jewish Music Alliance English lyrics Copyright 1950 by PEOPLES ARTISTS, INC, 
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By DECREE of the State 


Department, Paul Robeson’s passport 
has been revoked, 


The U.S. Government, pro rietor 
of the world’s best and fairest economic 
and political system, proud possessor 
of the atomic bomb, is afraid to let 
Robeson speak and sing to the peoples 
of Europe and Asia, 


This fear is the essence of the State 
Department action. If proof were need- 
ed, the Department itself has kindly 
supplied it by its offer to return Rob- 
eson’s passport---provided he makes 
no public statements abroad. 


Who and what is Robeson, that 
Washington trembles in fear at his 
frown? By what magical gifts does this 
one man menace the government of the 
‘‘world’s greatest nation’? Is he Sup- 
erman’s cousin, or what? 


In his ‘‘Studies in a Dying Culture’’, 
the late Christopher Caudwell included 
an essay on the hero, which he defined 
as a man who has a much greater ef- 
fect on his environment than his en- 
vironment has on him. A hero, through 
his own individual activities, can exert 
a major influence on the history of his 
time. 


Perhaps this is the answer. If Paul 
Robeson is indeed a modern hero, per- 
haps Washington does well to fear him. 


But what, exactly, is a hero? How 
does he operate? How does he get that 
way? 


In the past, says Caudwell, the hero 
succeeded in dominating and controll- 
ing his environment by intuitively (often 
unconsciously) sensing the forces at 
work in it -- by an instinctive aware- 
ness of the future struggling to be born 
out of the womb of the present, This 
intuition, or instinct, enabled him~ to 
call into activity historic forces far 
greater than himself, and thus to do 
what needed to be done at a particular 


critical moment. 
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But in the present epoch, Caudwell 
continues, intuition is not enough. He 
takes as a recent example T.E, Law- 
rence, the ‘‘almost hero’’ of the Arab 
revolt during World War I. Lawrence 
he shows, sensed the deficiencies and 
contradictions of his world without ever 
really understanding them. His intuition 
enabled him to lead the Arabs out of 
Turkish slavery, but his deficiencies 
of understanding made it inevitable 
that he should be forced to abandon 
them at last to the continuing slavery 
of British and French puppets and 
Anglo-American Oil imperialism. His 
life ended in pessimism and frustration. 


Neither intuition nor personal no- 
bility is enough, Lacking a solid under- 
standing of social forces, the noblest 
and greatest among ur is bound to end 
inthe lonely isolation of failure--to be- 
come a Lawrence, a Woodrow Wilson, 
a Henry Wallace. The hero of today 
must not be merely aleader of men--he 
must be the conscious master of history. 


It is in just this sense that Paul 
Robeson ranks as one of the truly heroic 
figures of this century. He has learned 


how the world works. 
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Robeson is, in the first place, the 
son of a fugitive slave, wearing the 
dark skin which in this center of 
‘Western Civilization’’ is still a mark 
of inferiority. The high honors he has 
won -~ in athletics, in the theatre, on 
the world concert stage -- have been 
won only by constant struggle against 
odds, ranging from his tryout for the 
Rutgers football team, when white 
players (who later learned to respect 
him) deliberately trampled on his 
fingers, to concert appearances which 
press, mobsters and police have tried 
to prevent. Life for Paul Robeson has 
been a battle, and in this battle he has 
learned who are the friends and who 
the enemies of him and his people. 


Learning as a Negro, he has also 
learnedas an artist. He has discovered 
with Walt Whitman that great art re- 
quires great audiences; that the artist 
does not and cannot operate in a social 
vacuum; that without a public which 
can understand and respond to what h2 
communicates, the mightiest talent is 
but half a man. Learning this, he has 


had the courage to seek and find new 


audiences---in union halls, in Negro 
churches, on an abandoned golf course 
near Peekskill, New York. It is this 
understanding of society, of history, 
which has won Robeson increasing ac- 
ceptance, not only among the Negro 
peoples of Africa, the United States and 
the West Indies, but among the peoples 
of the whole world as both an example 
of and a spokesman for what is best 
in Negro--and in American--life. 


It is this understanding, moreover, 
which has in truth made him a menace 
to the frantic little men in Washington, 
Lacking any understanding of the world 
they live in, they have produceda press 
agent’s theory of history, in which so- 
cial change is the result of mere words 
and God is on the side of the biggest 
loudspeakers and juiciest press hand- 
outs; in which a war in Korea, a strike 
in France or a world-wide petition a- 
gainst atomic destruction must be at- 
tributed to ‘‘Moscow Propaganda’’. 


But Robeson understands what they 
do not. He has experienced on his own 
skin the rotten, Jim Crow core of Am- 
erican imperialism. His whole life as 
a Negro and as an artist, has taught 
him what forces are at work in the 
world; what is alive and what is dying. 
It is this knowledge which has made 
hima hero, which makes his lone voice 
the voice of millions, singing with the 
sound of trumpets that shake the Jericho 
walls of Wall Street and the City of 
London. 


The little menin Washington cannot, 
of course, understand this. But they 
sense it, and sensing it must rush to 
Silence this voice which threatens the 
new New Order they are trying to tink- 
er together. 


Robeson, however, confident in his 
knowledge of history, can say with 
August Spies, one of the martyrs of the 
Haymarket frameup: ‘“‘The time will 
come when our silencewill speak more 
loudly than the voices you stifle today’’, 


That time is now. 


- Bob Claiborne. 













34 ON A SUNNY DAY 


Words by Marvin David 
Music by Charlotte Morris 

Two songwriters remembered that it was a perfect summer day, bright and 
breezy, when Francisco Franco launched his counter revolution to halt the march 
of Spanish democracy, and so they wrote this song. 
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ATOM DISCS FOR PEACE 





Old man atom is really being 
pressed these days. And in the proper 
direction, The direction of peace. Vern 
Partiow’s trenchant ‘‘Talking Atomic 
Blues’”’ (Old Man Atom) has recently 
been released under three different 
labels. Its enthusiastic reception is 
indicated by its prompt rise to number 
#2 on the “‘Hillbilly Hit Parade’’. It is 
by far the best of all the atom songs 
written today. The following is a re- 
sume of the three most popular discs. 


Sam Hinton does the vocal for Co- 
lumbia #38929 in the traditional talk- 
ing blues manner, Smooth guitar work 
and excellent timing on the tag lines 
make this rendition very effective. 


On a Jubilee label no. #4005 Bob 
Hill and guitar do an equally fine job. 






- il 


His diction is excellent. His delivery 
emphasizes the satire, whereas Sam 
Hinton does it straight, allowing the 
words to carry their humorous, yet 
ominous impact. 


Somewhat more pretentious is the 
Coral #64050 (Decca subsidiary ) ver- 
sion sung by Ozzi Waters accompanied 
by Roy Ross and the orchestra. The 
wierd orchestral treatment makes this 
somewhat shallow and distracting. 


All three versions make use of the 
echo chamber device inthe “‘Hiroshima 
Nagasaki’’ refrain to good effect. All 
three omit some of the original stanzas 
(see People’s Song Book version*), 
never-the-less the song is still potent. 
The derogitors of the ‘‘Hillbilly’’ idiom 
should ponder their cynicism. Here is 
a record reaching millions of people 
with an exciting message of peace. 


*Published by Gaer Associates, Inc. 
133 West 44th St., NYC., NY. 


SOLOMON GRUNDY foresee 


Music by Waldemar Hille 


A typically cheerful, bitter, little ditty of the American working class, 
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That was the end of Sol-O-mon Grund-y. _ 


2, Every night his honey he did woo~hoo, 

Never dreaming it would end in boo-hoo, 
That’s what happened, ain’t no fun to go, boys - 
When the plutes decide, “It’s time we made more dough-boys”: (Refrain:) 
3. Solomon, he never knew from nothin’, 

Never guessed that things were getting rotten, 

Never studied what a storm was brewing, 

Let himself be drafted down the road to ruin: (Refrain:) 
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WHERE ARE YOU? 


THIS SS our fifth edition. We’ve tried to give you the kind of music you want, 
the articles you want and so on, with general information, But the time has come 
for us to stop figuring -by ourselves-what people in other parts of the country 
need, And the time is equally ripe for you folks to quit picking up each issue to 
see whether it’s got what you’ve been wanting. This is not a New York magazine. 
You’ve seen notes from St. Louis, songs from Boston, letters from Australia and 
various bits of general interest from all over the country and the world. But it’s 
not enough. Let’s build this publication to a bulletin of really national scope. 

>SOWE CALL upon you Ear! Robinson in Los Angeles. How about some of 
your new songs? I hear there are youth groups out there writing new wonderful 
songs. Get them to mail them in. How did you spend your summer? 

> Jenny Wells, you can tell us more about what Earl did at your ranch in New 
Mexico, and what you’ve been singing and learning. Where are some of the Mex- 
ican songs that you’ve been hearing and recording? 

> Hootenlil, where are you? Are you still singing, composing and working with 
choruses in Toronto? What new songs can you send us? 

> And Bernie, tell us about how your music magazine is getting along in Chicago. 
What are your ideas about how and why the commercial field has hopped on the 
folksong bandwagon? 

+ Norman Berman, let’s have the news and music from Cleveland. Where’s 
Bryant? Who knows where Mike Loring is operating? If Oregon is lucky enough 
to still have him as a resident, how about sharing the news of his activity. And 
where are the rest of us? 

> THIS SS our call to all of you. Send songs, interviews, articles, and criticisms. 
Flood our mailbox and watch SING OUT grow into the functional publication that 
will have its place on every union hall piano, every progressive election platform 
and on the lips of everyone who FIGHTS FOR PEACE! ~- by BETTY SANDERS 


36 OLD AUNT KATE “™" 


‘We do the work, they give us the skin, and that’s how the white folks take us 
in.’’ So goes an old slave song version of what has turned up now as a children’s 
‘nonsense’? song. 


Lively 














Old Aunt Kate she bake a_ cake, She bake it ’hind the gar-den gate, She 
G7 G7 ? 
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Words by Bertold Brecht 

37 WIEGENLIED “isso bss 
Englishwords by Aaron Kramer 

During the 20’s and early 30’s the songwriting team of Brecht-Eisler fought 
for democracy in Germany, until Hitler silencedevery voice that sang their songs. 


It is good to know they are both back in Germany, composing and writing for a 
peaceful and democratic future. This is one of the best of their old songs. 


With restrained intensity 
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shroud, and then 1 said: no harm, For the one who grows with-in my 
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sor-gen Dasz ihn die- se Koh-le warmt. Und ich (sein.) 
bo - dy, Heshall take this coql gnd be warm. And I (way. ) 


(Sec. I - B, on repeat ) (Sec. I - B) 

And I set my mind to planning And I saw bread rot in windows 

That you never should regret your birth. While the hungry pleaded to be fed, 
For the one who grows within my body, But the one whogrows within my body, 
He shall help renew the earth. He shall take and eat this bread. 


(Sec. II - A) (Sec, II - C) 

And I saw the coal-heaps covered When I carried you within me, 

With a shroud, and then I said:noharm, Many times in secret I would say: 
For the one who grows within my body, You I carry, you must grow somighty, 
He shall take this coal and be warm. None shall dare to bar your way. 
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From PRETORIA, TRANSVAL 





Dear Paul Robeson: 


Having heard about you and the 
work that you are doing for the prog- 
ress of our country, and also having 
seen you inthe pictures here in our 
bioscopes, I felt that I must write to 
you to gain the same fighting spirit 
that you possess. I am an African youth 
living at the above address and am a 
great lover of music. I am alsoamem- 
ber of the hardfighting club ‘“‘The Young 
Fighters for the Freedom and Progress 
of Africa,’’ which started here about 
three months ago. 

Generally speaking, our club was 
especially founded to encourage the 
African youth and to give them a spirit 
of those brave fighting men like your- 
self and to supervise their progress. 
Mr. Robeson, ever since I attained the 
age of twelve I have been wishing to 
lay hold on one of your songs. It would 
be a favor if you would send me two or 
three copies of your famous songs to 
teach my colleagues. Mr. Robeson, I 
have put my trust in you and the Coun- 
cil on African Affairs and I know that 
one day we will be freed from ‘‘Invin- 
cible Slavery.’”’ I trust that Mr. 
Robeson, amongst the selection of 
letters in your choice, mine will also 
be amongst them. May Unkulunkulu 
abide with you and strengthen you as 
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NAME 





Umslopogoas, and bless you with the 
bravery and fearlessness of Chaka and 
add to you, the wisdom of Ukuhlanipalu 
to face the many endless tasks that 
confront you day in and day out for the 
benefit and cause of a nation that 
seeks justice and freedom. May the 
great Unkulunkulu also add to you and 
your people many days of rain and 
showers of peace. I beg to remain, - 


Yours faithfully, -R. M. 
EDITORS NOTE: This letter was 
forwarded to us by the Council of 


African Affairs. We are sending the 
writer a copy of this issue of Sing Out. 
20°0°0°0° 


From MILANO, ITALY 





Dear Mr. Wolfe: 


I would appreciate receiving ‘‘Sing 
Out’’ each month. Perhaps Mr. Ditchik 
has told you that lam writing a book 
on American folksongs to be published 
by Mondadori and, if it is possible, I 
would greatly appreciate receiving old 
copies of the Peoples Songs Bulletin. 

If it interests you, I will be happy 
to send for Peoples Aftists’ use, French 
sea-chanties and Italian songs of the 
women who work in the rice fields and 
in the cocoon mills. I can send you 
these songs with short comments. 


Sincerely, -Roberto Lujdi 


Enclosed is $2.00 for one year’s subscription 
(12 issues) to SING OUT 
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( ‘Why Sing’’ -cont’d from page 4 ) 
reason that when we become threaten- 
ed with dehumanization, one of the 
tendencies is to sing together more. 


WHY SING? 

Because singing is a very human 
thing to do. 

Because singing can express our 
strongest, and most subtle feeling a- 
bout life, especially the happiness, rich- 
ness, optimism and joy of living, our 
confidence and strength. 

Because singing together in a col- 
lective fashion with each voice playing 
a different but cooperative and coordin- 
ated role as in a chorus, can be a ter- 
rific experience! It can help to re- 
create the most important aspects of 
our lives in forms which can abstract 
the qualities of our social togetherness, 
channel the feelings of our own human- 
ity, and increase the consciousness of 
what we humans are really capable of 
doing together. 

Because choral singing is a means 
of communication between the chorus 
and the audience as well as amongst 
the members of the chorus itself. 

Because if you haven’t sung in a 
chorus, you haven’t lived! 


( Cont’d from Editorial page ) 
Manevich wrote his cantata, ‘‘For 
Peace’’. The following lyrics as an ex- 
cerpt best express this feeling: 


Foes would scour our roads and 
meadows 

Yet again, destroying, slaying; 

Send old people, orphans, widows 

Through the forests wildly straying 

We say no! Let peace-times gladness 

Be our children’s sacred birthright... 


The songs of the fighting people of 
China and Korea will reverberate 
throughout the whole of Asia and will 
not be stilled until imperialism is no 
more. “We will follow you forever, 
and China will be free’’ (The Light- 
house, (SING OUT -June, Vol. 1, no. 2) 
is a typical quote. 

The songs of Peace and freedom 
will be heard! From Peekskill to 
Korea the people are singing and 
marching to freedom, and nothing - 
NOTHING CAN STOP THEM! 

-Charles Griffin 
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